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OPINION 



Making progress in food justice 


by Susan Beckett 
Publisher 


Confronted with the relatively high 
cost of organic food, I often find myself 
debating whether to buy it or choose 
instead the grocery store specials and 
donate the money saved. What I’ve 
learned from the Interfaith Council of 
Peace and Justice (ICPJ) Food and Jus¬ 
tice programs has altered my internal 
dialogue. 


The Feb. 11 bus tour group gathered in Peaches & Greens to hear presentations on 
Detroit neighborhood integrated gardens, grocery stores, prepared food operations, 
delivery services and mobile stores. 


The ICPJ is providing many win¬ 
dows into issues around food systems 
throughout the year. My takeaways 
from two of those - a screening of the 
2014 documentary Food Chain$: The 
Revolution in Americas Fields , and the 
Food Justice Bus Tour to Detroit - form 
the basis of this article. 
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The movie describes the struggle of 
the Coalition of Immokalee Work¬ 
ers (CIW) to earn a decent living and 
their ingenious Fair Food Program, 
which partners tomato pickers with 
growers and consumers to improve 
working conditions for farm laborers. 
These Florida tomato pickers earned 
one penny for each 40-pound bucket 
of tomatoes they picked and hauled to 
a collection station. A typical worker 
picks 4,000 pounds a day and receives 



PIZZA PINO 

Liberty and Ashley 
221 W. Liberty St. Ann Arbor 
(734)994-9858 
pizzapinoeatery.com 

FULL MENU EATERY 
DINE IN OR TAKE OUT 
CATERING & DELIVERY 

Pizza by the slice or pie, 
including gluten free 


Double Down Special 
Buy one medium pizza get 
second one of equal or lesser 

value free! 

Applies to hand-tossed build your 
own only. Deep dish, Chicago and 
Specialties do not apply. 

Good only 4 p.m. -close Monday and Tuesday 

Eat in or Carry out Only: Expires 6-30-15 


$40 in payment, so typical yearly wages 
ranged between $10,500 and $13,000. 
Their campaign to add an additional 
penny per pound moves them into a 
living wage. If the cost is passed on to 
consumers, it amounts to $44 per year 
for the typical family of four. 

Realizing that farmers are also being 
squeezed by distributors, the CIW 
targeted end consumers by developing 
a Fair Food certification that is reserved 
for only those farms who pay two 
cents per bucket (though my research 
indicated it is now 2 l A cents per bucket) 
and refrain from enslaving and sexually 
harassing their laborers. They success¬ 
fully convinced Taco Bell and then 
most other fast-food restaurants to only 
buy Fair Food tomatoes. However, most 
grocery stores have resisted. Competi¬ 
tion from Walmart historically forced 
grocery store mergers, and those giants 
- whose gross revenues exceed those of 
Monsanto, Microsoft or Apple - have 
refused to budge. A six-day hunger 
strike by CIW activist at the gates of the 
corporate headquarters of Publix, the 
largest grocery store in Florida, failed 
to elicit the desired opportunity to talk 
with executives. 

The CIW motto is “Worker-driven, 
consumer-powered.” And that is why 
before buying winter tomatoes, I’ll be 
asking the produce manager of my fa¬ 
vorite grocery stores whether they carry 
any Fair Food tomatoes and declining 
to purchase any that are not. In effect, I 
am “donating” to the tomato pickers but 
I am also becoming part of a movement 
for decent working conditions and a 
living wage. (Trader Joe’s, Walmart and 
Whole Foods have all signed Fair Food 
agreements, so I don’t have to give up 
tomatoes like I boycotted grapes back 
in the 1970s to support California 
workers.) 

Closer to home, the ICPJ February 11, 
2015 tour of Detroit enterprises work¬ 
ing for access and opportunity in the 
food industry offered a glimpse into 


the innovative efforts of food warriors. 
Highlights included lunch at Colors, a 
social enterprise and culinary school - 
and Peaches & Greens, where the group 
learned how community gardens, lo¬ 
cally prepared food ventures, delivery 
services, mobile stores and neighbor¬ 
hood stores collaborate to bring healthy 
food and jobs to under-served neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

Washtenaw County food policy activ¬ 
ists on the bus spoke of national, state 
and local initiatives while the group was 
in transit from Ann Arbor, bringing 
attention to the Michigan Food Charter 
objective of purchasing 20 percent of 
food locally by 2020 and to the slated 
September 2015 expiration of the 2010 
Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthoriza¬ 
tion Act (also known as the Healthy, 
Hunger-Free Kids Act). 

The first stop, the Cass Corridor orga¬ 
nization East Michigan Environmental 
Action Council (EMEAC), provided 
an overview of food policy as well as 
an explanation of their EAT4HEALTH 
initiative. They emphasized the need 
for building participation and coordi¬ 
nating efforts between those growing, 
distributing, and selling healthy food in 
Detroit as well as those engaged in edu¬ 
cation and advocacy. Their programs 
included Kids in the Kitchen, designed 
to expand the healthy foods children 
are familiar with and help them see 
what makes them good choices while 
teaching the youngsters to prepare 
the foods themselves. Though the 
first groups of children were recruited 
through personal networking and were 
often not the target audience, word-of- 
mouth buzz has spread participation 
across socio-economic strata. 

Darryl Jordan of EMEAC stressed that 
while Detroit is not a food desert - 
small, independent grocery stores, gas 
stations, and liquor and dollar stores 
that sell food are abundant - it is a 
food dumping ground. Distributors sell 
their products first to the large gro¬ 
cery stores that ring Detroit, and only 
what they reject makes it into the city. 
EMEAC collaborates with other groups 
to identify fresh food that is available 
and to pressure local stores to carry it 
by promoting those that do. They also 
endeavor to help those stores with ac¬ 
cess to loans and distributors as well as 
connections to urban farms. 

Improving the working conditions and 
opportunities for advancement within 
Southeast Michigan’s restaurant indus¬ 
try is the focus of the Restaurant Op¬ 
portunities Center of Michigan (ROC- 
MI). They also spawned the social 
enterprise COLORS Co-op Academy, 
a culinary school whose students and 
graduates run and staff its restaurant. 
This Harmony Park location was the 

see FOOD JUSTICE, page 11 
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Lighter than air 

Bk I ^ rune ii 

4^ Groundcover 
Contributor 

I was at the writing table with a familiar 
group recently. We meet once a month 
at a public library One writing prompt 
we started with that night was an 
empty brown, recyclable, takeout box. 

It was a good-sized box with fold-down 
flaps on the top. I had actually carried 
it home from southwestern Michigan 
to Northern Illinois a few weeks earlier 
with the remains of some delicious pita 
bread and curry hummus. As we passed 
the box from person to person, each 
one of us was noticing different things 
about the box. I was immediately struck 
by how light the box was. It truly felt 
lighter than air. And in a split second I 


was back at a counter of the Abington, 
Mass, post office in 1986. 

It was early summer in 1986 when I 
carried two large cardboard boxes to 
that post office. Each box was well- 
sealed with packing tape for the long 
trip ahead. The boxes weren’t heavy, 
just awkward because they were big. 
After I wrestled them up on the counter 
and they had been weighed, the postal 
worker looked at me and said, “Hey, 
why are you sending boxes of air to 
Japan?” “They are not boxes of air,” I 
responded. “Well, they sure feel like it,” 
he added. 

Those large light boxes were filled with 
origami cranes, folded paper cranes, 
made by the many children at a church 
where I was serving. They had worked 
on them for several months that spring 
after hearing the story of Sadako Sasaki, 
a girl who was two in Hiroshima the 
day the atomic bomb was dropped in 


August 1945. Sadako was blown out the 
window of her family’s house but did 
survive the blast. In November 1954 
she was diagnosed with what was called 
radiation sickness, or leukemia. She 
would die the following fall. Toward 
the end of her illness, her best friend 
reminded her of an ancient Japanese 
tradition about folding a thousand 
paper cranes to receive a wish. Sadako 
folded cranes then during her long days 
in the hospital. 

After her death, as her story began 
to circulate, the tradition of folding a 
thousand paper cranes moved in ever- 
widening circles from Japan across the 
world. Since then, people in numerous 
countries have folded paper cranes 
with deep prayers and wishes for peace. 
Completed cranes have been sent to 
the Hiroshima Peace Park to be draped 
around Sadako’s statue there. Our two 
boxes of cranes in 1986 were bound for 


that park, where they would be strung 
together on long threads and taken to 
her statue. 

Around a writing table 29 years later, 
remembering those boxes, I thought 
about how we measure the substance of 
what is intangible, like the telling and 
the hearing of a story. Those 1986 boxes 
may have been very light, but they 
held the evidence of children whose 
hands and hearts had been changed 
by learning about the experience of 
a young girl in the 1940s and 1950s. 
Sometimes what is light as air has much 
weightier meaning. 

My exchange with that postal worker 
was very short. Decades later it stays 
with me, reminding me to be attentive 
to the real value of what can appear to 
be so insignificant. You can’t always tell 
from outside the container what the 
contents are really worth. 


Tiny houses potential solutions to skyrocketing rent and property taxes 



by Luke Norman 
Groundcover Contributor 

In February of 2015, the City of Ann 
Arbor passed a resolution to create over 
2,500 new affordable housing units in 
Ann Arbor. One of the ways the City 
is proposing to increase affordable 
residences is by legalizing accessory 
dwelling units (ADUs) in Ann Arbor. 

Lack of affordable housing has become 
an increasingly pressing problem for 
low-income residents across the United 
States. Almost eight in 10 low-income 
renters spend more than one-third of 
their income on rent. This means less 
money for food, education, transpor¬ 
tation and basic necessities. In fact, 
the average economically-challenged 
renter now spends almost 65 percent of 
income on rent - 20 percent more than 
in 1960, according to the Journal of 
Economic Perspectives. No wonder news 
articles abound with headlines about 
the shrinking middle-class and housing 
solutions being sought! 

Accessory dwelling units go by many 
different names, including in-law units, 
granny flats, or even tiny houses. In a 
nutshell, ADUs are a cheap way to add 
an additional rental unit, as homeown¬ 
ers can rent out a converted garage or 
basement in their home or a tiny house 
behind their home to another person. 
Since these ADUs are smaller than 
traditional apartments and cheaper 
to build, the Institute of Urban and 
Regional Development reported that 
their rent can be one-third cheaper 
than comparable apartments. This is a 
great option for renters who are cur¬ 
rently spending over 50 percent of their 


income on apartments. 

Beyond helping renters, ADUs can 
help retired homeowners who wish to 
keep living in their community but are 
having trouble keeping up with housing 
expenses and property taxes. In fact, 
the American Association for Retired 
Persons (AARP) has endorsed ADUs 
and even created a draff set of regula¬ 
tions that cities and states can adopt 
so their senior residents aren’t forced 
to leave their communities. We would 
lose a great resource if the residents 
who helped made the city great were 
forced to leave because of rising hous¬ 
ing prices. 

Unfortunately, in Ann Arbor, like many 
cities across the United States, creat¬ 
ing new ADUs and renting them out 
is currently not allowed. Zoning rules 
and parking requirements keep many 
homeowners from adding a single ADU 


to their property and renting it out. 
However, cities across the country from 
Madison, Wis. to Santa Cruz, Calif, are 
starting to allow ADUs in their cities 
and thereby creating more affordable 
housing for their residents. 


So now that you know about the need 
for affordable housing and how ADUs 
can help, come to the Ann Arbor City 
Council on April 6 at 6:30 p.m. We ll 
ask everyone who supports more af¬ 
fordable housing to stand up, as local 
residents speak to City Council about 
the importance of affordable housing. 
And please send a note to your local 
council member to let them know that 
you support ADUs and affordable hous¬ 
ing in Ann Arbor. 

ADUs are just one step in increasing 
affordable housing in Ann Arbor, but 
we need to take that step today. Please 
join us in creating a community where 
people from all walks of life are able to 
live together. 

For more information check out the 
Facebook page “Affordable Housing 
Now Ann Arbor”: 

www. faceb o ok. com/ Affor dableHous - 

ingNowAnnArbor 
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FOR YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 
FOR HEALTHY LIVING 
FOR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


JOIN HERE 
ITS GOOD FOR 

THE HEART 


At the Y, we exist to strengthen community. 
Together with people like you, we nurture the 
potential of kids, help people improve their health, 
and provide opportunities to support our neighbors. 
So join our cause. And create meaningful change not 
just for your family, but also for your community. 


ANN ARBOR YMCA 

400 West Washington Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 

www.annarborymca.org 
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ON MY CORNER 


Amazing Grace for the Amazing Race 


by Rissa Haynes 
Groundcover Vendor #8 

“INCURABLE OPTIMIST” identi¬ 
fies me as the person who believes 
God and the can-do attitude that will 
give an about-face or turnaround to 
my physical challenges and outward 
circumstances. Sometimes, though, 
like Grandpa in the movie, “3 Ninjas,” 

I feel remorse. His grandchildren - the 
three ninjas - and those who shared his 
philosophy disappointedly watched his 
apparent defeat by his archenemy. 

My struggles these past two years, phys¬ 
ically and circumstantially, may seem 
disappointing from outward appear¬ 
ances. However, the grace - undeserved 
favor - of God and the people, churches 
and Groundcover is helping me become 
triumphant. 

Have you ever seen the reality show, 
“The Amazing Race”? Couples race 


across several countries to find clues. 
The winner is the first one who accom¬ 
plishes all the clue tasks. Sometimes the 
contestants get lost trying to accom¬ 
plish tasks included in the clues. 

At one point in my life, I felt similarly 
lost. Following doctors orders as ad¬ 
vised by some family and friends, my 
physical condition and circumstances 
appeared to get worse. Then, my eye 
doctor and all optometrists refused to 
prescribe glasses for my failing vision. 
The eye doctor said cataract surgery 
was the only correction available; but 
she refused to do the surgery unless 
I could show her I had someone to 
accompany me during and 24 hours 
after surgery. This seemed to be almost 
impossible, as I was having difficulty 
getting help for everyday tasks just 24 
hours a week! 

My thanks to Pastor Furno from St. 
Johns, who found me every place I was 


sent - and there were many - to impart 
wisdom from the Bible and the sacra¬ 
ments. Thanks to Pastor Greg Briggs 
from Bethlehem church for Godly 
counsel and the financial assistance 
to have 24-hour care during and after 
the right-eye surgery The Bethlehem 
community was critical in support¬ 
ing me through these struggles as they 
continually prayed for my health and 
circumstances to improve. Not only 
praying, they visited, assisted me with 
various tasks that even social workers 
didn’t help me with, advocated on my 
behalf, gave me rides home when I was 
stranded, and continue to support my 
Groundcover business, as well. Speak¬ 
ing of supporting my Groundcover 
business, if St. Francis of Assisi pa¬ 
rishioners hadn’t graciously supported 
my business every first Saturday and 
Sunday, I don’t know how I could have 
survived! 

Grace flowed from various facility staff 


members who showed me alternatives 
for accomplishing tasks. Loqui and his 
family (especially my adopted daugh¬ 
ter, Ashleigh) graciously assisted me 
when no other reliable assistance was 
available. God’s grace continued to flow 
through Select Ride cab drivers who 
cared enough to work patiently with 
me in transporting me back and forth 
to places, going above and beyond their 
call of duty These driving friends even 
found someone to stay with me so I 
could have the left-eye surgery which 
was also a success! 

Groundcover was introduced to me 
at a critical point when getting a “job” 
was very difficult, due to my physical 
challenges. The Groundcover publisher, 
Susan Beckett, told me about the FUSE 
program, where Shonda Gibbs was 
able to contact Dianna who introduced 
me to Quinn and Jason. These people, 

see AMAZING GRACE, page 11 

Hello ... 

by Elizabeth “Lit” Kurtz 
Groundcover Vendor #159 

There is little doubt that the 21 st century 
has ushered in radically new technolo¬ 
gies - which, of course, include the cell 
phone. 

We often comment on how our lives 
were before the use of cell phones. In 
fact, cell phones have been said to save 
more lives in emergency situations than 
landlines. Keeping this in mind, one 
should not have to wonder why a cell 
phone should be an essential tool for 
anyone who is experiencing homeless¬ 
ness. 

Living on the street puts an individual 
in a constant state of emergency Were 
it not for the term “homelessness,” it 
would be unheard of to expect someone 
to survive in the elements with no real 
connection to food, water, or sleep. It 
is at best traumatic and at worst, life- 
threatening. Therefore, the cell phone is 
a necessity that should not be ignored. 
As long as it is fully-charged, a person 
can make contact if she encounters 
an emergency Even without available 
minutes a cell phone will allow an indi¬ 
vidual to connect with 911. 

The idea that less is more is a miscon¬ 
ception that perpetuates in the home¬ 
less community We need all the tools 
available to help us survive the brutal 
elements and to somehow keep us 
connected to the civilized world. A cell 
phone does that. Technology has been 
used in many walks of life. It’s time we 
take advantage to use it in our fight 
against this modern-day scourge we call 
homelessness. 


INSP Conference - a learning and growth opportunity 

by Keagan Irrer 
Groundcover Contributor 

The Seattle INSP conference is a rare opportunity for Groundcover staff and vendors alike to hone our skills and network 
with other street papers. This is the first time the conference has been held in the United States in its 18-year history; that 
may not happen again for a while. With no comparable North American street newspaper organization currently stand¬ 
ing, the opportunity is truly unique. 

From the INSP’s own website: “Parallel programmes focusing on strategy and business development; editorial and 
design; fundraising and marketing; and vendor support and homelessness will allow each delegate to maximise their 
conference experience.” 

I have been working with Groundcover from almost the beginning, volunteering in the office frequently and helping out 
with whatever the organization needs most at the time. The conference is a golden opportunity for us to become a long¬ 
term sustainable business through better management of our product and strategies for expanding circulation. Currently 
Groundcover relies on the dedication of our volunteers for almost everything, and most of the revenues from paper sales 
to vendors go toward production costs. This is a tenuous situation for the paper to be in; the conference is a vital step in 
making Groundcover a sustainable business. 

I’m particularly interested in the administrative end of the paper, and want to attend the conference to discuss and 
develop strategies for helping Groundcover run more efficiently and effectively I also have an interest in fundraising and 
marketing, a necessity if Groundcover is to grow. For myself and my friends and colleagues here at Groundcover, this is 
potentially a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity and one that would be a tremendous boost to the paper, hopefully putting 
us in a more stable position and helping our community paper to prosper and grow. 

I really want to go to Seattle! 

I would like to share with you the reasons why I would like to go to Seattle, Washington. First, it would be a HUGE honor 
and privilege to represent Groundcover News at the 2015 International Network of Street Papers (INSP) conference. INSP is 
an organization that supports and develops street paper projects all over the world. It spans 114 papers from 35 countries. 

I was in Nashville, Tennessee in 2011 for the (now-defunct) North American Street Newspaper Association conference. I 
felt a sense of importance, empowerment and definitely more engaged in understanding the reason for street newspapers. I 
learned a lot about ways to sell, to write articles, a little about fundraising. I was excited to be in a new place as well as being a 
part of this bigger-than-I-imagined organization. 

Secondly we from Groundcover will be able to meet people from all over the world to network and learn with them about 
different aspects of the street newspaper - selling, administration and operations. 

Lastly it would be just nice to get away from town. I haven’t been on an airplane since 1987.1 work a part-time job, sell 
Groundcover part-time and clean an office once a week, and it’s still hard to pay all my basic bills. This doesn’t leave anything 
left over to travel. I’m hoping to get a sense of where life will take me if I’m able to go to the conference. 

So, thank you so much for your generous donations and taking the time to read Groundcover News. It is my pleasure to see 
and chat with you each month at the downtown library from 4-6, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Thank you ever so kindly 
Shelley DeNeve, Vendor #22 
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Getting a fresh start: expunging criminal convictions 


by Angie Martell 
Groundcover Contributor 

On January 12, 2015, a new law was 
passed in Michigan that greatly reduces 
the former restrictions placed on per¬ 
sons seeking a criminal expungement 
in Michigan. Thousands of applicants 
who had been denied the ability to seek 
a criminal expungement will now have 
access to greater opportunities and 
career advancement without the burden 
of a criminal record. 

For many, a criminal record expunge¬ 
ment is the only available option to get 
cast away vestiges of a criminal past 
and get a fresh start in life - to improve 
ones education and be free from the 
scarlet letter and roadblocks that im¬ 
pede becoming a full member of ones 
community. 

A criminal expungement is the legal 
process that allows a Michigan resident 
to file an application to set aside his or 
her conviction(s) with the court and 
request that their criminal record be 
permanently removed and deleted from 
public access. Only some convictions 
are eligible for expungement. 

Under the new law, a person who has 
no more than one felony conviction, 
and no more than two misdemeanor 
convictions, can petition their sentenc¬ 
ing court to have their convictions 
expunged from their record. In addi¬ 
tion, victims of human trafficking can 
apply to have expunged certain prohib¬ 
ited convictions that are related to their 
status as victims of human trafficking. 

The petition application can be filed 
after the persons 18th birthday and no 
earlier than five years after the con¬ 
viction or incarceration release date, 
whichever is later. Under the amended 
expungement law, if your petition to 
have a conviction set aside is denied, 
you cannot bring another petition for 
three years. 

The following convictions may never be 
set aside: 

• A felony or attempt to commit a 
felony for which the maximum 
punishment is life in imprison¬ 
ment. 

• Child abuse in the second degree 

• Production or possession of child 
pornography 

• Second degree criminal sexual 
conduct 

• Third degree criminal sexual con¬ 
duct 

• Assault with the intent to commit 
criminal sexual conduct 


• Fourth degree criminal sexual con¬ 
duct convictions after Jan. 12, 2015 

• A traffic offense, including operat¬ 
ing a vehicle while intoxicated 

• Felony conviction for domestic vio¬ 
lence, if the person has a previous 
misdemeanor for domestic violence 

• Human trafficking offenses 

• Terrorism offenses 

How to expunge a record 

In order to expunge a record, you must 
submit an “Application to Set Aside 
Conviction” to the Michigan State Po¬ 
lice, Michigan Attorney General Office, 
and the local prosecuting authority It is 
expected that these new forms will be 
available from the State Court Admin¬ 
istrative Office (SCAO) in June 2015. 
This process can be performed online 
to help expedite and streamline the 
expungement process. 

The application must be completed 
in its entirety and must state whether 
the applicant has any current crimi¬ 
nal charges pending in any state of 
the United States as well as any other 
country. 

Applicants must also submit one com¬ 
plete set of fingerprints to the Michigan 
State Police with a copy of the applica¬ 
tion and a $50 fee payable to the State 
of Michigan. 

A copy of the application must be 
served upon the Attorney General of 
the State of Michigan as well as each 
office of the Prosecuting Attorney who 
prosecuted the crime(s) that the appli¬ 
cant seeks to set aside. 

After submission of the application, 
a criminal background check will be 
performed by the Michigan State Police 
to verify the applicant’s criminal record, 
and to confirm that the applicant has no 
pending criminal warrants or criminal 
court matters. 

Once the applicants background check 
has been completed, a hearing date 
will be scheduled before the sentencing 
court, in which the sentencing judge 
will consider all mitigating factors to 
determine if the applicant has met the 
legal standard to set aside or expunge 
his or her criminal record. 

The Court may require affidavits and 
that the person has met all the legal re¬ 
quirements for expungement and, and 
has put those on the record. 

If the Court determines that the 
circumstances and behavior of the 
applicant warrant setting aside the 


conviction(s), and that setting aside the 
conviction is consistent with the “public 
welfare,” the court may enter an order 
setting aside the conviction. 


The setting aside of convictions has 
been determined by law to be a privi¬ 
lege, not a right. One potential problem 
area for expungements can be criminal 
convictions where restitution or court 
fees have not been paid. Prosecutors 
or courts may be reluctant to grant ex¬ 
pungements where significant amounts 
of restitution are still owed. 

Benefits of expungement include: 


You can legally say on an application 
that you have never been convicted of a 
crime. 

You regain the right to vote in state 
elections. 


You are eligible to serve on a jury 


You are eligible for student loans, hous¬ 
ing assistance, professional licenses and 
certifi¬ 
cates. 


Even 
though 
the new 
forms 
may not 
be avail¬ 
able until 
June, you 
can start 
laying the 


Walk-ins & groups welcome 
Carryout available 


Helen Panos, 

Owner on Duty 



groundwork by doing the following: 

1. Get copies of your court documents, 
and for each criminal conviction, get 
contact information for the judge, pros¬ 
ecutor and attorney. 

2. Commence acquiring letters of rec¬ 
ommendation supporting your applica¬ 
tion. 

3. Document how this conviction has 
been a hardship, and what positive 
things you have been doing post-con¬ 
viction (such as drug treatment, com¬ 
munity service, school, etc.). 

4. Seek legal assistance. 

Each legal case is different, and it is al¬ 
ways recommended that applicants seek 
legal counsel prior to submission, since 
you will not be able to submit another 
application for three years. 

Additional help and resources can be 
found at www.michiganlegalhelp.org 


Present this ad for 
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AGENCY SPOTLIGHT 


Washtenaw Dental Clinic brings bright smiles, opens new horizons 


ing and training future dentists. 
SJMHS donated the use of the 
lower-level Haab Building. 


Yousef Rahbi and Ronnie Peterson, members of the Washtenaw County Board of 
Commissioners, check out the new Washtenaw Dental Clinic facility. 


by Alice Newell 
Groundcover Contributor 

Many people make resolutions about a 
new car, a house, a better job and other 
declarations of good fortune for the 
future; however, it is hard to attain any 
of these dreams without good health, 
which could depend going to the den¬ 
tist. 

Poor oral health is an increasingly 
pressing public health issue. Poor 
physical health, unemployment and 
emergency room visits are a few of the 
problems associated with it. Washtenaw 
County is a relatively wealthy county, 
yet thousands of residents have no 
dental insurance. Thousands more have 
Medicaid dental coverage but they are 
still unable to access services because so 
few providers accept it. 

This dilemma is being addressed by 
the Washtenaw County Public Health 
(WCPH) department, St. Joseph Mercy 
Health Systems (SJHMS), the Washt¬ 
enaw Health Plan (WHP) and the 
Michigan Community Dental Clinics 
(MCDC). These organizations part¬ 
nered together to establish the Washt¬ 
enaw Dental Clinic in the Haab Medi¬ 
cal Building in downtown Ypsilanti, 
located at 111 North Huron Street. It 
is walkable for people who live in the 
area, plus accessible by the bus, as it is 
close to the Ypsilanti Transit Center. 

The Washtenaw Dental Clinic (WDC) 
is a full dental service facility that 
provides cleanings, x-rays, oral exams, 
extractions, denture care, fluoride 
treatments plus referrals for specialized 
surgical procedures based on patients 
needs. Even if someone has begun 
treatment somewhere else, they can 
either bring in a copy of their records 
with them or request a transfer of their 
records to the new dental facility to 
continue their dental treatment. 

WDC offers their services to children, 


adults, and seniors. They even have 
a special chair and accommodations 
for those with disabilities. The clinics 
services are not restricted to county 
residents but are open to those in sur¬ 
rounding areas as well, as long as they 
meet the requirements to receive ser¬ 
vices. At full capacity, the eleven-chair 
dental clinic will serve an estimated 
6,000 patients per year with 15,000 
clinic visits. 

“With the help of our partners, were 
thrilled to see this project moving 
forward. The clinic fills a void and the 
impact will be tremendous. Of course 
well see improvements in oral health 
among our most vulnerable residents 
but, importantly we 11 also see related 
improvements in physical health, 
employability reduced ER visits and so 
forth,” stated Ellen Rabinowitz, acting 


health officer of WCPH. 

The Michigan Community Dental 
Clinic partners searched 20 years for an 
easily accessible location in this area, 
where very few dentist accepted Med¬ 
icaid. The MCDC, which operates 22 
dental clinics on behalf of local public 
health departments throughout Michi¬ 
gan, was hired to run the new dental 
facility whose mission includes staff- 


“Increased access to healthcare 
and working with the public 
health department, as well as 
other community groups, pro¬ 
mote the common good, hand- 
in-hand with our mission,” said 
Michael Miller, Jr. chief mission 
officer of SJMHS. 

The Washtenaw Dental Clinic 
opened officially on February 7, 
and those interested in becom¬ 
ing new patients can call to make 
appointments at (877) 313-6232. 
There is an enrollment form 
and small fee for uninsured and 
low-income patients. There are 
no payment plans because the 
services are tailored for low- 
income individuals. Those who 
participate in Medicaid, MIchild, 
and HealthyKids should have 
their insurance card and identi¬ 
fication available upon receipt of 
an appointment. For information 
on how to apply for dental assistance as 
well as to find out the clinic’s hours of 
operation, call (734) 544-3030. 

Congratulations to all those who joined 
forces to help the Washtenaw Com¬ 
munity This is another example of how 
a winning team can make a difference 
when they have the improvement of 
peoples lives in their hearts. 
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New 2 nd Location! ^ 


Now experience ONE great 
Kiwanis Thrift Sale at TWO 
Ann Arbor expanded locations! 

Discover more great deals on 
tons of unique merchandise. 
And every purchase helps us 
help kids! 

*ltems shown are representative of typical 
sale items, not actual inventory. 
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Thrift gale 


Kiwanis Thrift Sale Downtown 
Saturdays, 9am-12pm 
Washington at First St 


Kiwanis Thrift Sale West 
Saturdays, 10am-1 pm 
100 N. Staebler Rd. at W. Jackson Rd. 
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Light in Winter (A 

by O. Henderson, Jr. 

Book review by Susan Beckett 

Local author and physician Orzie 
Hendersons book, Light in Winter , 
documents the growth and journey 
of a family from the Deep South that 
makes its way to Detroit. Henderson 
interweaves numerous highlights of 
historical events, peppering the rapid 
technological and social transforma¬ 
tions of the 20 th century into the fast¬ 
reading 148 pages. 

The story of the family, loosely based 
on Hendersons own, is fraught with 
tension as the matriarch, Babe Ruth, 
fights to establish herself and her 
children as the equals of everyone. 

Her battle begins as an orphaned teen, 
continues through a difficult marriage, 
and concludes with her as a single 
mother raising a large family on her 
own. 

Henderson believes the book has 
something to say and reports that a 
woman reader told him, “I wish Id 
read this book before I raised my 
kids.” 


Mama’s Prayer) 



today... 


don’t support yourselves, 
you don’t feel good about 
yourselves. Handouts have 
a place in life, but you cer¬ 
tainly feel good when you 
can take care of yourself or 
have extras to share. That’s 
really what counts. 

SB: Domestic violence 
runs through Babe Ruth’s 
life with her husband. Is 
it based in reality that he 
suppressed his violence for 
many years after she dem¬ 
onstrated that she would 
inflict on him at least as 
much hurt as he did to her? 

OH: Before she found the 
Lord, Babe Ruth was quite 
vindictive. She was hard to 
please. I don’t really under¬ 
stand domestic violence. If 
you break her down, you 
have less than you started 
with. He married a supe¬ 
rior person. She was very 
inspiring, even with her 
faults. 


with lots of drive into submission so he 
isn’t killed... in the streets. Some of it is 
inherited vestiges of slavery and part of 
it is a survival strategy for blacks. 

SB: In the book, Junior vows not to be 
violent with his own children. As your 
children tested you, did you find your¬ 
self pulled toward disciplining as your 
parents did? 

OH: No. They never tested me much, 
either. I did make character demands of 
them, distinguishing what was comfort¬ 
able from what was right. 

SB: Did seeing how your youngest 
brother was essentially raised in a dif¬ 
ferent family from you - no father in 
the house and the really lean years over 
by the time he started school - affect 
your parenting decisions? 

OH: Having to care for him made me 
less selfish. He was not the butt of jokes 
and ridicule - just one of the guys. I 
was kind of a coward who wanted to be 
better than I was. There is something 
that fathers put in that makes boys feel 
strong and girls feel valuable, and that 
was missing for me. 


More about the story is revealed in my 
following interview with the author, 
but it is well worth reading and is 
available at local libraries as well as 
Nicola’s Books in Ann Arbor and 
Schuler Books in Grand Rapids. It is 
also available online through amazon, 
com . 

SB: You’ve said this book is based on 
your own experiences being raised by 
your mother alone after your father 
abandoned the family when you 
were 10. How did you recall personal 
events? 

OH: The book is fiction, but these big 
events marked my life - the Joe Louis 
fight when I was a kid in New Jersey: 

I remember the avenue flooding after 
the fight and Walter Winchell inter¬ 
viewing Jackie Robinson as vividly as 


SB: How did you come up with the name 
“Babe Ruth” for the matriarch? 

OH: I have an aunt by that name and I am 
a baseball fanatic. 

SB: There is a brief period during which 
the family receives government assistance 
and Junior comments on how shame¬ 
ful it is. The children and the pregnant 
Babe Ruth, through no fault of their own, 
were thrust into a situation in which 
they needed help to survive. How do you 
think society should be structured so that 
children receive adequate nutrition and an 
education (rather than babysitting pre¬ 
school siblings) when they land in dire 
circumstances? 

OH: That happened to my family The 
surplus food was helpful. We needed 
the food. I remember Mom shipping 
us to relatives for dinner. But when you 


Meals come to Milan-area seniors 


by Claire Wagler 

U-M Student Contributor 

Seniors in the Milan, Augusta, and 
York Townships can now sign up to 
have meals delivered to them, thanks 
to a partnership between the Office 
of Community and Economic Affairs 
and Milan Seniors for Healthy Living 
and Aid in Milan. There is a suggested 
donation of three dollars, but no one 
who is unable to pay will be denied 
meals. Because the senior population 
in Milan is increasing along with the 
senior population in all of Washtenaw 
County need is increasing for services 
like home-delivered meals for seniors 
who cannot cook or buy food for 
themselves. 


After a senior signs up for the Home 
Delivered Meals Program, a volunteer 
goes to their home to deliver meals and 
to check up on them whenever needed. A 
Congregate Meal Program is also avail¬ 
able, wherein meals for seniors are held in 
community buildings on three days every 
week. This both gives seniors needed 
meals and serves as an opportunity to 
meet other seniors in the area. The sug¬ 
gested donation for these group meals is 
also $3. 

To sign up for these programs, call Milan 
Seniors for Healthy Living at 734-508- 
6229. Registration for congregate meals is 
required at least two days in advance. 


SB: There was a lot of corporal 
punishment in your book. Junior, the 
character that it seemed you most 
identified with, was whipped with a 
switch as a four-year-old for running 
away. What do you make of society’s 
reaction to Adrian Peterson disciplin¬ 
ing his child that way? 

OH: There is a history within the 
community of bringing a black boy 


SB: Junior’s father endangers him in 
his quest to control Babe Ruth. Did that 
actually happen to you? 

OH: Yes. 

SB: It is a gripping story Thank you for 
sharing it with us, and for the work you 
do with the Hope Clinic in Ypsilanti 
and Nicaragua. 



St. Francis of Assisi 

- PARISH - 

A PROUD SUPPORTER OF GROUNDCOVER NEWS 

CHRIST IS RISEN! HE HAS RISEN INDEED! 

Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you, 
bless those who curse you, pray for those who mistreat you. 

-Mass Schedule- 

Saturday 

5:00 p.m. 

Sunday 

7:00 a.m. 8:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m. 12:30 p.m. 5:00 p.m. 


St Francis of Assisi Parish 
2250 East Stadium Blvd. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
(734) 769-2550 
www.stfrancisa2.com 





















PUZZLES 


Sudoku 
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Fill in the squares so that each row, column, and 
3-by-3 box contain the numbers 1 through 9. 


Cryptoquote 


NHZL ZF PNHRS; NHZL ZF 
JCS FXQ GSFRSLGZLP JD 
JCS SHNJC; MZJCDBJ NHZL, 
JCSNS MDBOG WS LD 
OZKS. 

- VDCL BTGZXS 


ACROSS 

1. Explorer Zebulon 
5. Olfactory perception 
9. Garment 

14. Lingual 

15. Coal byproduct 

16. Mold 

17. Desert hazard 

19. Sharpens 

20. Picture in picture 

21. Written communication 

23. Purchase temporarily 

24. Headwear 
26. Diplomacy 
28. Crimp 

31. Laze 

35. Be motionless 
39. Require 

41. Water nymph 

42. Ballerina's garb 

43. Lag 

45. Weather instrument 

46. Lizard 

48. Oil 

49. Panache 

50. Testudinal monster of Japanese movies 
52. Become motionless 

54. Animal's appendage 
56. Most pristine 
61. Wizards 

64. Calculus or statistics 

67. Abdominal organ 

68. Escape 

70. Fraudulent gambling pastime 

72. More confident 

73. Not hazardous 

74. God chieftain 

75. Regale 

76. Preposition 

77. Respite 

DOWN 

1. Hypothesize 

2. Persian 

3. Native American tribe 

4. Village leader 

5. Month (abbr.) 

6. Destiny 

7. Gumbo 

8. Write a check 

9. Tree 


Beachcomber 



10. Broadcast frequency 

11. Word following sugar or candy 

12. Accessible 

13. Evaluation 
18. Thrust 

22. Young man 
25. Dispatched 
27. Is able to 

29. Pianist Peter 

30. Negotiates 

32. Numerical display 

33. Ms. Turner 

34. Actress Barbara 

35. Male ruminant 

36. Ocean fish 

37. Molecule's component 

38. Holiday seasons 
40. Food selection 
44. Circuit 


47. Time period 
51. Goal 
53. Tow 
55. Rope 

57. Austerity 

58. Dodge 

59. Vehicles 

60. Senator Lott 

61. Arizona city 

62. Astringent 

63. Expert 

65. Conjunction 

66. Hoist 

69. Before, poetically 
71._Tolstoy 


Puzzle by Jeff Richmond 


Clue: X = X 


Groundcover Vendor Code 


While Groundcover News is a nonprofit 
organization and newspaper vendors 
are considered contracted self-employers, 
we still have expectations of how vendors 
should conduct themselves while selling and 
representing the paper. 

The following list is our Vendor Code of 
Conduct, which every vendor reads 
and signs before receiving a badge and pa¬ 
pers. We request that if you discover 
a vendor violating any tenets of the Code, 
please contact us and provide as many details 
as possible. Our paper and our vendors 
should be positively impacting our County. 

All vendors must agree to the following code of 
conduct: 

• Groundcover News will be distributed 
for a voluntary donation of $1, or the 
face value of the paper. I agree not to ask 
for more than face value or solicit dona¬ 
tions by any other means. 

• I will only sell current issues of Ground- 
cover News. 

• I agree not to sell additional goods or 
products when selling the paper or to 
panhandle, including panhandling with 
only one paper. 

• I will wear and display my badge when 
selling papers. 

• I will only purchase the paper from 
Groundcover News Staff and will not sell 


to or buy papers from other Groundcov¬ 
er News vendors, especially vendors who 
have been suspended or terminated. 

• I agree to treat all customers, staff 
and other vendors respectfully. I will 
not“hard sell,” threaten, harass or pres¬ 
sure customers, staff, or other vendors 
verbally or physically. 

• I will not sell Groundcover News under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 

• I understand that I am not a legal 
employee of Groundcover News but a 
contracted worker responsible for my 
own well-being and income. 

• I understand that my badge is property 
of Groundcover News and will not 
deface it. I will present my badge when 
purchasing the papers. 

• I agree to stay off private property when 
selling Groundcover News. 

• I understand to refrain from selling on 
public buses, federal property or stores 
unless there is permission from the 
owner. 

• I agree to stay at least one block away 
from another vendor. I will also abide by 
the Vendor corner policy. 

If you see any Groundcover News vendors 

not abiding by the code of conduct, please 

report the activity to: 

contact@groundcovernews.com 

734-707-9210 



Bethlehem 

United Church of Christ 

423 S. Fourth Avenue, Ann Arbor, Ml 48104 
734-665-6149 

Bethlehem Church is the home of the Groundcover office 

Sunday Worship Times 

8:30 am and 10:00 am 
Sunday school at 10:15 am 
Fellowship Hour follows each service 

Upcoming Community Events 


April 2 (Thursday) 
April 3 (Friday) 
April 4 (Saturday) 
April 5 (Sunday) 


April ll(Saturday) 
April 24 (Friday) 


Maundy Thursday Dinner & Worship, 6pm 
Good Friday services, 12pm & 7pm 
Easter Egg coloring, 10am 
Easter Sunday at Bethlehem Church 

Sunrise Service, 7:30am 
Easter Breakfast, 8:30am 
Easter Worship Service, 10am 
German Pretzel Sales, 10:30am-12 noon 
$1 each or $10 dozen 
German Pretzel Sales, llam-2pm 
$1 each or $10 dozen 


www.bethlehem-ucc.org 

www.youtube.com/user/BethlehemChurchA2 

www.facebook.com/bethlehemuccA2 

www.pinterest.com/bethlehemucca2 



www.groundcovernews.org 
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Hidden identities - 

by Melissa Golden 
U-M Student Contributor 

Editors Note: This is the first segment of 
an article written by a U-M student who 
has now graduated. The names used in 
this article were changed but the stories 
are real 

The human eye can see about 10 mil¬ 
lion different colors and over two 
million light years away, but there are 
still certain hidden identities it cannot 
discern. For these identities, if we want 
others to know, we must tell them - we 
must come out. 

Coming out is commonly associated 
with those with an LGBT identity, but 
the process of coming out can refer to 
any covert identity, such as living with 
a mental health disorder. Those on the 
LGBT spectrum who also have a mental 
health disorder live with two not-so- 
obvious identities, making their coming 
out process twofold. 

Whether these identities are well-re¬ 
ceived or met with a negative backlash, 
coming out can make a huge impact on 
an individuals life - it certainly did for 
Lisa Reynolds, Jacob Costa, Zoe Fisch¬ 
er, and Benjamin Garcia, four Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan students who identify 
as LGBT and have also struggled with a 
mental health disorder. 

The first step in the coming out process 
for anyone with a hidden identity is, 
usually, coming out to him or herself. “I 
really struggled with it,” admitted Gar¬ 
cia. “I had very internalized homopho¬ 
bia. I was very outwardly homophobic, 
and I was very uncomfortable with 
being attracted to men.” Garcia first no¬ 
ticed an attraction to men around fifth 
grade, but tried for years to deny his gay 
identity. “I would never, even to myself, 
say gay 5 or £ bi,’” he said. ££ I would always 
shut those thoughts down.” 

When Garcia first started coming out, 
he came out as bisexual, even though 
he now identifies as gay. He came out to 
a friend during his sophomore year in 
high school, and then, two years later, 
came out to more friends. “It felt really 
liberating and awesome,” he said. 

It wasn’t until a friend talked to Garcia 
about her own struggle with identifying 
her sexuality that Garcia started coming 
out as gay instead of bisexual. “I guess 
I really opened my eyes and examined 
my own sexuality through her examin¬ 
ing hers,” Garcia said, “and it made me 
more comfortable with being gay.” 

Reynolds, who now identifies as queer, 
did not exactly intend to come out, 
but met and fell in love with her first 


revealing a secret or exposing a vulnerability? (Part 1) 


girlfriend when she was a sophomore in 
high school, and while they were pretty 
secretive, people at her high school still 
knew. Reynolds did not even identify as 
gay - she said she just thought she was 
an open person who had fallen in love 
with a woman. 

“I didn’t think it had to define me, so I 
never came out as an identity in high 
school,” Reynolds said. Even though she 
did not want to come out, her parents 
found out about her girlfriend from 
reading her journal. 

“That was also the year I started cut¬ 
ting,” Reynolds said, “So my parents, 
simultaneously, by reading my journal, 
found out I was interested in my female 
best friend, and my mom knew I was 
cutting, which she saw as explicitly 
indicative of my £ messed-up sexuality.’” 
She continued, “Having a messed-up 
sexuality, in my mind, was only pos¬ 
sible if you were falling further from 
God or not being close to your church 
and religious community. Creating that 
space and getting further from God was 
when bad things could happen to you, 
like being gay or having depression.” 

Reynolds’ family threatened not to 
support her in college, not let her live 
at home during the summers, and take 
her off their healthcare - all due to her 
LGBT identity. “[My parents] said I 
could be gay again when I was 30 if I 
tried to date men, but that I was too 
young to make that sort of decision, 
so if I didn’t put some effort into being 
straight they weren’t going to do any¬ 
thing to support me living my lifestyle,” 
she said. 

It was actually due to her parents’ 
Christian ideology that Reynolds 
claimed an LGBT identity in the first 
place. “It wasn’t until after high school,” 
Reynolds said. “It seemed like the only 
way to get any leverage on my parents 
about all our fights about sexuality 
was to claim being gay because I could 
argue that I was born gay,” she said. “I 
didn’t actually believe that [identity], 
but that made it a narrative they could 
accept. It fit within their Christian 
ideology - nothing that God makes is 
a mistake or imperfect, so if I’m gay it 
must be somehow part of His plan.” 

Garcia also came from a Christian 
household and faced some negative re¬ 
sponses when he came out to his family 
as gay. He told his mom and his sister 
without much backlash, but his father 
and brother were not as accepting. 
“Every time my dad would come out to 
lunch with me [after he found out I was 
gay], he would pray with me, which was 
a new thing that he never did before, 
and he wouldn’t say anything about be¬ 


ing gay in the prayers, but I knew that 
that was why,” Garcia said. Additionally, 
when Garcia’s brother found out, he 
told him that being gay is a sin. 

Despite her parents’ opposition, Reyn¬ 
olds said, “I have all these clear answers 
for sexuality,” but continued, “but I 
really don’t feel that way about mental 
health.” Reynolds started experiencing 
annual depressions in high school, and 
then started experiencing episodes of 
hypomania in college. During these 
episodes of hypomania, Reynolds felt 
out-of-control - she would self-harm, 
shoplift, blow lots of money, do drugs, 
and engage in other reckless behavior 
that was not typical for her at all. 

Like with sexuality, the first step to 
coming out with a mental health dis¬ 
order is internally acknowledging it. 
Initially, Reynolds did not recognize her 
hypomanic behavior as part of a mental 
health disorder. “I really saw all of that 
[hypomanic behavior] as me being a 
bad person,” Reynolds said. She had 
been seeing a therapist for depression, 
but never mentioned those hypomanic 
episodes until later in college when 
she started thinking more about those 
times and behaviors as maybe being 
part of a mental health disorder. 

“I never felt like being depressed was 
wrong, but some of the acting-out stuff 
that I would do at certain times - I’d go 
through periods where I did all of that 
together - I just felt like that was my 


fault and that it would be a cheap way 
out to call it a mental illness,” Reynolds 
said. “So it took me a long time to talk 
about that in therapy, but once I did, 
they gave me a diagnosis of bipolar 
disorder.” 

“I still don’t know how I feel about it,” 
Reynolds admitted. “I feel very uncom¬ 
fortable if I say I am bipolar or I have 
bipolar disorder. It feels inauthentic, 
it feels weird. I don’t like it. It’s not a 
conversation I have a lot.” Reynolds 
has tried to think about it in a different 
light, though. Her most helpful psychia¬ 
trist told her, “It doesn’t really matter if 
you are bipolar or not - these are just 
definitions that will change, they’re so¬ 
cial constructs to the way we diagnosis 
people. What matters is if the treatment 
for that works for you.” 

After switching her medication from 
medication for depression to medica¬ 
tion for bipolar disorder, Reynolds felt 
like her life had changed. “It didn’t mat¬ 
ter as much whether that label felt right 
to me - what mattered was that taking 
lithium, in my case, made me stable, 
happier, feel like a better person, and 
that I’d landed in a better spot.” 

Reynolds said that she has only told 
some of her closest friends about her 
mental health disorder, but that most 
of her friends know the label because 
of the problems she’s had that are as- 

see COMING OUT, page 10 
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- which is harder? 


Coming out about 

continued from page 9 

sociated with it, such as problems with 
medications. ££ I talk a lot more openly 
about medication problems,” Reynolds 
said, ££ and if you’re taking lithium, a lot 
of people know what it’s for.” 

Garcia also uses talking about medica¬ 
tion as a way to signal to friends that 
he has a mental health disorder, though 
the first time he came out to a friend 
about his struggles with mental health, 
he was not on medication. 

Garcia first realized that he might be 
grappling with a mental health disorder 
during his second semester at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan when his depres¬ 
sion worsened, and he started having 
panic attacks. ££ I knew this was some¬ 
thing more than just being stressed- 
out,” Garcia said. ££ I knew that it was an 
actual problem that I had to deal with.” 

Garcia decided to talk to a friend who 
was in the nursing school about using 
the University’s Counseling and Psy¬ 
chological Services (CAPS). He said 
that it was a pretty casual conversation, 
though. “It made it easier to talk about 
because CAPS resources are every¬ 
where, it gets talked about a lot on cam¬ 
pus, and people know that college is a 
high-stress environment, so it was a lot 
more normal than most environments 
to talk about it,” he explained. 

“For me,” Garcia continued, “it wasn’t 
nearly as significant as coming out as 
gay.” He noted that the only exception 
to that was when he told his parents 
about his depression. “At first, my 
parents had a hard time empathizing 
and sympathizing,” he said, “They didn’t 
really understand.” 

Finding a supportive community for 
mental health is a struggle. “There’s not 
really a community when it comes to 
mental health,” Garcia said. Reynolds 
explained how she has tried going to 
support groups, but did not really feel 
like she fit in or found what she was 
looking for. 

“When I was younger, I really wanted 
to know successful, partnered, stable 
gay people,” Reynolds said. “And now I 
really want to know successful, aca¬ 
demic, intellectual, mentally ill people, 
and I don’t know how to find them or 


sexual identity and 

who they are.” Reynolds explained that 
this difficulty to find role models with 
mental health disorders serves as her 
biggest motivator to be more out. “If I 
can be that person for someone else, I 
would really like to. That is probably the 
biggest reason I’d like to be able to be 
out.” 

Despite wanting to be out in the future, 
Reynolds said, “[A mental health dis¬ 
order] is something that I will continue 
to keep private until I have tenure, and 
when I have tenure and I have job secu¬ 
rity, I would love to be more open with 
it. Especially because I’d like to have a 
child, and probably I’d like to do that 
around the time I get tenure.” 

She explained, “I’ll have to go off lithi¬ 
um to get pregnant and I won’t be able 
to breastfeed if I go back on lithium, 
and I’d like to be honest about that with 
my employers because some medi¬ 
cal insurances will let you take a little 
extra time off if you have other medical 
problems related to being pregnant, and 
adjusting medications and not being 
able to breastfeed might count.” She 
continued, “But if I want what’s allowed 
based on health insurance, I have to tell 
people what’s going on, and I would 
never do that pre-tenure. I think it 
would be too risky.” 

Currently, Reynolds does not want to 
be out about her mental health disorder 
because she worries that it will affect 
her future employment. “Even if there’s 
acceptance broadly, I worry that people 
will think that I can’t be a good worker 
or consistent worker,” Reynolds said. 

She compared employing someone 
with a mental health disorder to hiring 
someone who is pregnant: “They’re not 
judging me and they don’t think that 
it’s my fault, but why would you want to 
hire someone [who has to leave]?” 

Garcia, too, does not like to tell em¬ 
ployers about his depression. “I guess 
I’m nervous that they’ll be like, “Oh, 
you’re just a bad employee,” and either 
not believe it or not take it seriously. So 
I’m very cautious telling my employers 
about it because it just makes me re¬ 
ally nervous. I don’t want to be seen as 
the guy who’s just trying to cop out of 
responsibility.” 

In terms of his mental health disor¬ 
der and LGBT identity, Garcia said, 


mental illness 

“They’re both very not visible and affect 
great parts of your life. [Having these 
identities] affects me because it adds a 
certain aspect of empathy to my per¬ 
ceptions of the world, knowing that I 
have a problem that does not show very 
easily on the outside.” 

Reynolds commented on an overlap 
she observed, as well. “I don’t think 
that [mental health disorders are] more 
prevalent [in LGBT people], but what 
I think is that LGBT people struggle 
with the effects of social ostracism, and 
stigma, and stress, and I think that can 
cause some anxiety and depression is¬ 
sues.” 

“Some of the types of overlap I’ve seen,” 
she continued, “is that without a strong 
social support, LGBT people don’t get 
the help and resources they need across 
a wide variety of things in their life, and 
so if they have a mental illness, their 
parents might refuse to pay for help, 
keep them on their medical insurance, 
let them live with them - so you can 


see how those two things would impact 
each other.” 

Despite all these worries and social 
pressures, both Garcia and Reynolds 
came out. Garcia explained that a huge 
reason for coming out as gay for him 
was to make life easier down the road 
so that he knew who his supports were, 
and so he could move forward with 
his life. He added, “I guess the want to 
come out stems from a little bit of pride, 
too. I wanted to be proud of who I am 
- I didn’t want to be ashamed of who I 
am. 

However, Garcia later admitted, £ Tm 
not proud to be depressed, but I’m 
proud to be gay, and I’m not ashamed 
of being gay, but there are times I’m 
ashamed of being depressed.” For him, 
he said, “Coming out as gay is like re¬ 
vealing a secret, while coming out with 
depression is like revealing a vulner¬ 
ability.” 


St. (Ham f\ sI/Ia/Ia, 

“Vl-cyyiS^i' j&y., h*. fan 

invites you to a 

Community Worship and Lunch 

Last Wednesday of each month 
Worship—N oon 
Complimentary Lunch—1 pm 

Location: 2309 Packard St., Ann Arbor 

Transportation provided from the Delonis Center 
For questions call 734-662-2449 
saintclareschurch.org 

All are welcome! 
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1/6 
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5X5 

1/4 

$159.95 

$215.95 
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1/2 

$299.95 

$399.95 

5 X 14 or 10X6.5 

Full Page 

$495.95 

$669.95 

10X 14 
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Full Year/Twelve Issues: 35% off 
Additional 20% off ads with coupons 
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Making progress in food justice 


continued from page 2 

second stop on the tour and included 
a substantial and tasty lunch. Up and 
down the table, people lauded the basil- 
infused salad dressing. 

The groups head server, Zack Mont¬ 
gomery, shared that he had worked 
bussing tables in an expensive restau¬ 
rant where waiters were receiving about 
$400 per night in tips but it was up to 
them to decide how much to share with 
their table bussers. Zack typically ended 
up with $40 after a night of bussing 
tables for about 60 diners. 

Dr. Alicia Farris, director of ROC-MI, 
explained the principles of ethically and 
excellently prepared meals imparted 
to the students and employed at Col¬ 
ors, where all staff is paid above mini¬ 
mum wage - they start at the $10.10 
minimum wage for which they advo¬ 
cated - and full-time workers receive a 
complete benefits package. They work 
with Zingermans and others to influ¬ 
ence other restaurateurs to do the same. 
They are also part of the Economic Jus¬ 
tice Alliance, which is working on paid 
sick-leave as well as an end to sexual 
harassment and other human rights 
violations common in the industry. 
They buy locally grown and produced 
food and products. On Feb. 13, 2015, 
Colors hosted a breakfast meeting orga¬ 
nized by the Raise Michigan Coalition 
to hear from servers about their experi¬ 
ences with tipping and the restaurant 
minimum wage. 

The academy aims to move its students 


out of the fast food industry and into 
fine dining. The 10-week training pro¬ 
gram is partially funded by foundation 
grants and indirectly by the State, which 
approached them to extend training to 
the unemployed. They have up to 10 
trainees at a time - students typically 
develop passion for the industry around 
week four or drop out before the 10- 
week 
program 
finishes 
with six 
hours 
on the 
restaurant 
floor. 

COLORS 
is a social 
enterprise 
(self- 
support¬ 
ing but 
charged 
with pro¬ 
viding service, not making money for 
shareholders), so profits from the res¬ 
taurant fund trainee scholarships. They 
also run longer courses for people who 
go on to open their own food-related 
worker-owned enterprises. 

Peaches & Greens, the last stop of the 
tour, is both a business and a ministry, 
providing healthy food to the Boston- 
Edison, New Center, and Midtown 
neighborhoods in northwest Detroit. 
Along with carrying a varied selection 
of fruits, vegetables and healthy foods 
to go in their grocery store, they have 
trucks and drivers who deliver food 


baskets within a five-mile radius of the 
store and, in summer, move through 
the streets with their produce for sale 
(like an ice cream truck) and set up mo¬ 
bile farm stands at events, apartment 
complexes and business centers. The 
free delivery and mobile stores are espe¬ 
cially vital in this neighborhood, where 
many people are elderly or do not have 
cars. Peaches& 
Greens em¬ 
ployees are 
hired from the 
community. 

Much of their 
local produce is 
grown by their 
Christian Cen¬ 
tral Detroit mis¬ 
sion partners in 
neighborhood 
gardens and a 
hoop house. 

They also oper¬ 
ate a tilapia fish farm that has an inte¬ 
grated herb garden. Peaches & Greens 
added a commercial kitchen to the back 
of the store last year where they hold 
cooking classes and rent space to entre¬ 
preneurs, many of whose products they 
then carry in the store. 

The Fresh Food Cafe buys fruit from 
Peaches & Greens and supplies healthy 
packaged carryout meals at least three 
times each week to Peaches & Greens 

Amazing Grace for 

continued from page 4 

through the FUSE program, were able 
to find a permanent place for me to 
stay. 

Fellow vendors, Groundcover staff and 
volunteers were all very instrumental 
in bringing the resources I needed to 
accomplish the race set before me. 
Groundcover has also graced me with 
an opportunity to have a published 
voice and meet wonderful people, who 
have graciously encouraged and helped 
me in various ways. 

Now, after several attempts to abide by 


as well as 20 other neighborhood stores 
and gas stations (all of which are certi¬ 
fied to accept Bridge Cards for pay¬ 
ment), to self-serve coolers in work¬ 
places from Detroit to Troy, and after 
school at Detroit Country Day School. 

The sales to workplaces and wealthier 
areas subsidize the lower prices in the 
neighborhood stores. Kickstarter, the 
University of Michigan and the Hebrew 
Free Loan Society are among those who 
provided subsidized loans to grow the 
Fresh Food Cafe LC3 (social enterprise) 
business. With their non-profit partner, 
the Detroit Food Academy, they work 
with 150 students in 12 Detroit schools 
and employ 30 students in the sum¬ 
mer to bring their products - including 
Small Batch Detroit Mitten Bites, which 
are made by the students - to farmer s 
markets. They also distribute locally 
produced products to Whole Foods and 
to Slow Jam, which supplies Buschs and 
Plum Market. 

Co-owner Noam Kimelman said the 
cafe affords him “the opportunity to 
expand my religious ethics to food.” 

What I learned on the tour helped me, 
too, connect my ethics to food. When 
paying a bit more to buy those locally 
made products, I now know that I am 
supporting an ecosystem that is bring¬ 
ing healthy food and opportunity to 
places that used to go without. 

the Amazing Race 

failing systems, I believe I have identi¬ 
fied the right course for me to follow. 
According to my eye surgeon, other 
than the need for reading glasses, I have 
20/20 vision in both eyes. As Grandpa 
in “3 Ninjas” took something from his 
pocket to use in his triumph over his 
archenemy, so have I been graciously 
given favor by several churches, people, 
and Groundcover that God has allowed 
to be in the path of my race, so that I 
can triumph over this crippling disease 
and unfavorable circumstances. I was 
saved by Gods Amazing Grace: “I once 
was lost, but now am found; was blind, 
but now I see!” 


Goundcover fundraiser a big success! 

Groundcover supporters packed the Heidelberg Restaurant to dine, hear Stevie D 
and the Wannabes and send Groundcover vendors and volunteers to the upcom¬ 
ing International Street News Paper Conference in Seattle. 

The U-M Groundcover student group collected cover charges that the band 
generously donated to us, and ran a raffle with donated prizes from Literati Book 
Store, Downtown Home and Garden, Jerusalem Garden, Moosejaw, Miles of Golf 
and the Quality 16 Movie Theaters.With generous additional donations from our 
guests that evening and the Heidelberg Restaurant, we are now half of the way to 
our goal! (Contributions can still be made on our website or by check to Ground- 
cover News, 423 S. 4 th Ave., Ann Arbor, MI, 48104. Thank you all! 


“Darryl Jordan of EMEAC 
stressed that while Detroit 
is not a food desert - small, 
independent grocery stores, 
gas stations, and liquor and 
dollar stores that sell food 
are abundant - it is a food 
dumping ground.” 


Cryptoquote Solution 


Rain is grace; rain is 
the sky descending to 
the earth; without rain, 
there would be no life. 

-John Updike 
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FOOD 


Vegan lasagna 

by strongertogether.coop 
Courtesy of People’s Food Co-op 

Vegans love lasagna, too! Discover how 
tofu can stand in for ricotta cheese, 
with delicious results. The tomato sauce 
has a little kick from chilies, which 
balances the assertive flavor of all the 
healthy greens in the dish. 

Total Time: 1 hour 45 minutes; 1 hour 
active. Serves 8. 

Ingredients 

2 tablespoons extra virgin olive oil 


1 cup chopped red onion 
4 cloves garlic, sliced 

1 teaspoon red pepper flakes 

2 14.5-ounce cans diced tomatoes 
1 14.5-ounce can tomato sauce 

1 teaspoon dried oregano 
1 teaspoon dried basil 
1 teaspoon salt, divided 
1 bunch (8 ounces) kale, chopped 


^ i. 












si. 00 OFF PEOPLE^ FOOD CO-OP 

Must present coupon at tire time of purchasenot be used 

FRESH. LOCAL. FRIENDLY. 


Operative food store 


LCife 

VERDE 



PEOPLE’S 
FOOD CO-OP 


216 N. FOURTH AVENUE 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
phone (734) 994-9174 
PE0PLESF00D.C00P 


5 ounces baby spinach 

14 ounces firm tofu, pressed and 
crumbled 

2 tablespoons arrowroot or corn starch 
3/4 cup finely-chopped walnuts 
9 lasagna noodles, to make 3 layers 
1/4 cup minced chives 

Preparation 

Put on a large pot of water to boil the 
greens. 

In a 2-quart pot, heat the olive oil over 
medium heat, then add the red onions, 
garlic and pepper flakes. When they 
sizzle, add the canned tomatoes and 
half of the salt, and bring to a boil. 

Reduce to a simmer and cook until 
thick, about 30 minutes over medium- 
low heat. 

Plunge the kale into the boiling water 
and stir, cook for a minute, then add 
the spinach and cook until dark-green, 
about a minute more. 

Drain the greens and rinse with cold 
water, then wring out. Wrap in a towel 
and press until very dry. Mince the 
greens and reserve. 


Put half of the crumbled tofu in the 
food processor bowl and add the arrow- 
root and remaining salt. Process until 
smooth, then scrape into a large bowl. 

Add the remaining crumbled tofu and 
the chopped walnuts and mix with your 
hands, kneading until well combined. 

If you are using noodles that need to be 
cooked, bring a pot of water to a boil 
and cook, to al dente , according to the 
package instructions. Drain and rinse. 

Lightly oil a 9 x 13-inch baking pan, 
then spread half a cup of the tomato 
sauce in the pan. 

Place three noodles in the bottom of 
the pan. Dollop half of the tofu mixture 
over the noodles, then drizzle half a cup 
of sauce over the tofu mixture. Cover 
with three noodles, and press down 
firmly, to compress the layers. 

Cover the noodles with the rest of the 
tofu filling, then cover with the remain¬ 
ing noodles, pressing down again to 
flatten evenly. Cover with the remain¬ 
ing sauce, making sure the noodles are 
completely covered. 

Bake for 40 minutes, until the sauce 
is browned and bubbling around the 
edges. Let stand for five minutes before 
cutting. Sprinkle with chives before 
serving. 


My quest to attend the conference 


by Eddy Powell 
Groundcover Vendor #32 

Hello, my name is Eddy Powell. Be¬ 
fore I tell you why I would like to go 
to Seattle, Washington for the Interna¬ 
tional Network of Street Papers confer¬ 
ence (INSP), I would like to express 
my gratitude for all the GCN readers 
that buy the paper from me. I am very 
thankful for your business. 

I would like to go to Seattle because I 
would like to learn about the follow¬ 
ing things: getting viewpoints and sales 
techniques from other vendors from 


all over the world, other “tricks of the 
trade” of vendors that would enhance 
my selling in Ann Arbor, to see what 
living homeless is like in Seattle. I am 
hoping to come back with better skills 
at selling Groundcover News. 

If I can, I would like to see my sister, 
who lives in Seattle. As I am low- 
income, I’m unable to go visit her. I’m 
hoping she can meet up with me at the 
event just to see her for a bit. 

In conclusion, I’m hoping that I could 
bring back news and information to 
share with fellow Groundcover vendors. 


Strange (but Mostly True) Stories About a Mother and her Daughter • Cy Klone © SO IS 


Looks like it’s spring 
cleaning time! 


Really? Is that your under¬ 
standing of our arrangement? 


Let me remind you that I’m the 
one cleaning your face and neck 
every night, not him. 


When our fur hits the furniture 
or floor, he cleans up. Your job 
is to lose that polar coat of 
yours so he can do that. Less 
talking and more licking! 


Yummy; an entire day 
working on my fur. I sense 
a hairball in my future. 








































